EVELYN   AND   PEPYS
his, is left, I suppose, to his sister's son, Mr. Jackson,
a young gentleman, whom Mr. Pepys had educated
in all sorts of useful learning, sending him to travel
abroad, from whence he returned with extra-
ordinary accomplishments, and worthy to be heir.
Mr. Pepys had been for near forty years so much
my particular friend, that Mr. Jackson sent me
complete mourning, desiring me to be one to
hold up the pall at his magnificent obsequies; but my
indisposition hindered me from doing him this last
office."
Although of course nothing like as good as Pepys's
early estimate of Evelyn, this gives a very pleasant
portrait of Pepys without any exaggeration of his
talents or any pretence that he was an outstanding
man of genius.
So much for the entries contained in the two
diaries. But a considerable correspondence passed
between them, and in their letters Evelyn is far
superior to Pepys. It must be remembered that
Pepys was always a little in awe of Evelyn and his
great learning, that he was conscious of merely
being a subordinate official, while his friend was a
distinguished country gentleman. But, most of all,
they show how different letter-writing is from diary-
writing. Pepys succeeded as very few, if any, have in
not being troubled with consciousness of any reader
when he wrote his diary. In conversation with superior
people he was no doubt on his guard, and with
Evelyn he must have often pretended to have been
shocked when he was not in the least shocked.
In letters the eye of the reader governs the contents of
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